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much of liberty, but I do not believe there is an individual
in Europe who has wrought his own freedom like me."
At Les Delices (his Geneva home) and at Ferney Voltaire-
entertained nobly, though he " never became the slave of his
guests/5 Every eminent man who came to the neighbourhood
was sure to visit the squire of Ferney. He was a good country
gentleman, developed his estate, built a church for the inhabi-
tants, planted trees, established a local craft or trade in watches.
He had a private theatre in his own house for the performance
of his plays. It was in the early years of his Geneva period
that he wrote Candida (1758-59); and in one fiery pamphlet or
letter after another he stood up for justice. The Due de
Choiseul, lately Prime Minister of France, in retirement at
Chanteloup, was his friend. His greatest, but by no means
his only, triumph in the cause of justice was the restoration
of the good name, with compensation to the widow, of Jean
Galas, a Protestant who had been condemned and broken on
the wheel and burned (1762) by the Parliament of Toulouse
on a charge of killing his son.1 The advent to power of the
philosophic statesman Turgot filled the old Voltaire (aged
eighty-four) with hope and optimism. ** We are now in the
Age of Gold," he wrote.
Condide, which is very good reading simply as a tale, is
a vivid description of the world in the eighteenth century,
a travel novel, exposing and ridiculing prejudice, a cosmopolitan
philosophy of life. The tale takes the reader pleasantly from
Westphalia to Bulgaria, to Portugal. At Lisbon the travellers
experience the great earthquake of 1750. Candide, Pangloss, and
Cun^gonde go into Spain and take ship from Cadiz and land in
the Jesuit dominion of Paraguay. From here they go to the Inca
territory of El Dorado, where children play with lumps of gold
and leave them lying in the street. The travellers approach
Surinam, the busy town of the Dutch island-colony. They find
by the wayside a negro slave, half naked, with one leg and one
arm, mutilated in a sugar-mill. " It is at this price that you eat
sugar in Europe," says the slave. They take ship for France; next
1 For the Galas afl&ur see below, pp. 83-84.